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It's been a while since I've done a print issue. Honestly, I needed a re¬ 
charge and sometimes you get a little burnt out. The talent I got for this 
issue HAD to be in print. It's my creative process...my art. Written words 
are my saving grace and writing has been my calling card since my 5 th grade 
teacher told me I got something. Once I heard punk rock, it all made sense. 
Skateboarding and drinking heavily threw me off track for a couple years, 
but then I started writing about music and interviewing bands around age 
18. That's 18 years of writing about Oil, punk rock, hardcore, psychobilly, 
SKA and rock n'roll. I've came a long way and still going strong on the sixth 
year of the zine. This one's for all the rebels, freaks, weirdos, and outcasts 


of society. Stay loud....stay proud. 


Keep the Faith, 




Pete Markowicz 
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I can't put into words of how much Walter Lure is a pioneer. If there was a 
word that preceded Legend I guess that would be it. He survived the drug 
fueled rock n'roll punk scene of the 70's and 80's and is the only living member 
of the Heartbreakers. He is the last of the survivors of an era of music that will 
never happen again and changed the world. NYC was changed the day the New 
York Dolls broke up and Johnny Thunders (R.I.P) formed the Heartbreakers 
with Jerry Nolan (R.I.P) in 1975. Thank god Walter came into the mix and left 
the Demons and Billy Rath (R.I.P) replaced Richard Hell. It was the perfect 
addition. Walter's bad ass rock n'roll guitar playing antics and fantastic vocals 
with energy gave the band just what it needed. The Heartbreakers changed 
Rock n'Roll forever and influenced every band thereafter. Charging the first 
wave of punk rock and often labeled junkie rock, the Heartbreakers took the 
UK by storm and were a sensation. They had style and if you look up the word 
"COOL" in the dictionary, you'll see a picture of the Heartbreakers. L.A.M.F. 
can't be touched to this day! It's one of the greatest records ever made. He 
also joined NYC's the Blessed. Walter still carries on the spirit with the Waldos. 
Sex, drugs, and rock n'roll done right! 






SR: How did you first start playing guitar? 

WL: That was sort of funny -1 had started in the very early 60s as a 12 year 
old taking lessons with a friend on my block, however I gave up after 6 
months because I couldn't get the hang of it and all they were teaching us 
was Camptown Races and Mary Had a Little Lamb. It was really boring. I 
then took it up again in college in the late 60s when I started hanging around 
people who were seriously into music. My younger brother would take 
lessons and show me what he learned when he got home. Immediately I 
started jamming with friends in college and learned a lot more by doing that 
- it was pretty gruesome in the beginning but got better as time went on. I 
sort of obsessed about playing for a period of about 10 years practicing 3 
hours a day after work. 

SR: How was the scene in 1977? 

WL: Actually we spent almost all of 1977 in the UK although we did come 
back to NYC for that Village Gate weekend show in early august. Most of the 
year we were recording LAMF which took way too long and was a 
disappointment when it was released although it sounded much better years 
later when released on cassette and CD. The UK scene was fantastic and we 
were welcomed as Punk Royalty as soon as we got there because of the NY 
Dolls background of Johnny and Jerry as well as being part of the Anarchy in 
the UK tour. The New York scene was also a living vibrant scene at the time 
as well - it had been cooking since 1974 and the Heartbreakers were one of 
the top bands in that scene as well. The NYC scene was a little more 
subdued than the London scene. NYC was basically divided up into the Punk 
bands ( Ramones, us,etc), the Beatnik bands ( Patti Smith, Television etc) and 
the Art/Pop bands - Talking heads, Blondie etc. There were some metal 
bands as well like the Dictators and the Shirts and such. The London scene 
was more concentrated on screaming punk bands and they were a lot 
funnier if somewhat lacking in musical skills mostly because they were so 
young. The clothes and hairdos were crazier and the audiences were 
completely out of their minds. Much more animated than in NYC which 
was a little too hip for its own good. 







SR: How was the Anarchy Tour with the Sex Pistols, the Clash, and the 
Damned? 

WL: The tour was totally crazy because out of 26 shows scheduled we 
only got to play 6. The day we landed in London was the same day the 
the Sex Pistols were on a famous talk show {Bill Grundy show) and they 
cursed on live TV. No big deal to us but the country went crazy and the 
headlines of all the newspapers had the Pistols on their front pages for 
weeks after the show. Every town that we got to on the tour with a few 
exceptions) had decided not let the Pistols play because of the 
notoriety. The rest of the bands could play if they wanted but we all 
stood by the Pistols and refused to play if they couldn't. It went on like 
that for a month - we'd get to a town and book into a hotel and then 
find out the gig was cancelled so we'd sit up in the hotel bar all night 
drinking and swapping stories — we'd all become great friends by the 
end of the tour except for the Damned which didn't travel on the bus 
with us and stayed in separate hotels. We later got to be friends with 
them and even auditioned Rat Scabies on drums for us when Jerry quit 
the band. 

SR: Do you think you influenced the Ramones and Sex Pistols at all? 

WL: The Ramones had already been a band even before the 
Heartbreakers ever started and while I'm not sure when the Pistols first 
got together, they never saw the Heartbreakers before we got there in 
late 1976. However the NY Dolls were a major influence on both bands 
and they really started the Punk scene despite their being classified as a 
late glam band - they really were the first punks. Since I was never in 
the Dolls, I can't claim any credit for influencing the Ramones or the 
Pistols. But, in any case, we were all good friends at the time and did 
plenty of gigs together. The Ramones even asked me to play on 3 of 
their albums in the 80s mainly because they loved my guitar playing in 
the Heartbreakers. 







SR: What was the craziest night at Max's Kansas City you played? 

WL: Basically all of our gigs at Max's were very crazy. There were 3 floors to 
Max's - the first floor was the restaurant and bar where you could have 
dinner and drinks and was mostly a hangout to get away from the noise 
upstairs. The 2 nd floor was where the bands played and the third floor had 
dressing rooms and offices. We would usually play 2 sets a night there - we 
could fill the place up twice on any given night and therefore made more 
cash. There would be lines around the block and the concert room was a 
sweaty mob scene. On the 3 rd floor there was a tiny bathroom that was 
used almost constantly by band members and their friends to take drugs - 
usually by shooting up or snorting. There was blood all over the walls and 
floor from people emptying out syringes after dosing themselves - The 
Heartbreakers attracted a lot of those types so it was always a mad scene of 
people screaming to get into the bathroom before we had to go on stage. A 
few nights Johnny would have taken so much stuff that he'd be unconscious 
before the show lying on the floor with bubbles coming out of his mouth. 
We'd have to go on without him on those nights (there weren't all that 
many like that) but the funny thing was that every time that we did that and 
John looked basically like he was dead, we'd get onstage and play a song or 
2 and invariably, John would come stumbling thru the audience and get on 
stage in a delirious mess. Most times he could play halfway decently as well 
although we did have to pull the plug on his amp on a few nights when he 
was so out of it he didn't know what song he was playing or kept playing the 
same thing over and over. 

There was also one night there in the early days when we were just hanging 
out after a rehearsal when Jerry got stabbed in the thigh at the bar by some 
drunk with a broken glass. It cut an artery and they had to rush him to the 
hospital where he almost died. Other than that the craziness was pretty 
much on an elevated level every night. 









SR: What is the song "All By Myself "about? 

WL: That is the one song that Jerry and I really wrote together. We 
were in a rehearsal studio waiting for Johnny to show up (as usual) 
when he started playing the drum beat and then I threw in some chords 
and when it got to what sounded like a chorus, he started singing "All 
By Myself". He didn't like to write lyrics much so asked me to finish up 
the words as we almost had the musical side down. He might have 
written part of the first verse as well. Basically it's about getting laid 
and getting the other party into it but the last verse gets a little strange 
when the person in question has something dripping in his hand and 
he's (or she's) finally met their Waterloo. Even I don't know what the 
fuck I was thinking then. Maybe I'm just stating the futility of thinking 
that having sex with someone is going to change your life - go figure. 
SR: Did Dee Dee ever regret giving you Chinese Rocks? 

WL: No he never regretted giving it to us - we were definitely the right 
band for it and did it best. If you ever heard the Ramones version you'd 
know why. The Ramones didn't want to do any songs about drugs and 
Dee Dee was the only junkie in the band so they wanted nothing to do 
with it. He was hanging out with us everyday mostly when he wasn't 
playing and we'd all go over to the East Village to buy dope together 
and shoot up in any number of friends' apartments nearby. When he 
first gave it (before I was in the band) he had only written the first and 
2 nd verse and then Richard Hell wrote the 3 rd verse which we stopped 
doing after he left the HBs. Dee Dee was a truly demented character 
and it was amazing he survived as long as he did. 

SR: What inspired "One track Mind"? 

WL: I had written the music when Hell was still in the band and he 
insisted that he had to sing it and write the words so he came up with 
Love Comes in Spurts. It was ok but I really wanted to do it but didn't 
have the power at the time to buck the establishment (that would soon 
change when we all walked out on him). Anyway I'd had the title in my 
head for ages after hearing it in an old Platters song -1 think the Great 
Pretender. So I had that for the title and wrote what I thought were 
words about an intense love affair - "I need all ur juice for just one 
night; I don't think I'd miss it if I had you to fix it etc...". What people 
told me later to my surprise was that they thought the song was about 
drugs and how much I wanted them. It totally surprised me but looking 
back at the lyrics I really did use all this drug imagery - it was more 
about a love affair with drugs! Not much difference in the end anyway-they 
both are addictive but dope tends to be a little more damaging, sometimes 
anyway. 




SR: Did clubs ever not book you because of your junkie image? 

WL: The clubs wouldn't give a fuck if we were all drug addicted cannibals 
and child rapists, they just wanted someone who could fill the place up and 
make them money. They might have been a little worried about us showing 
up of course but it was in both of our interests to get the show done so 
everybody got paid. However, I do know that our image definitely kept 
away some record labels because they didn't want to be involved with a 
bunch of junkies who might be unreliable. For them there was a lot more 
money at stake as they would have to finance an album and get us on a tour 
all without us being arrested and thrown out of the country when we were 
in the UK or on the Continent. US Labels just tended to stay away from us 
because they knew what the NY Dolls label went thru with them. 

SR: Where did you guys hang out in NYC? 

WL: I guess Max's and CBGBs were the main hangouts but there were other 
clubs that were fun as well. We'd often go out after rehearsals to any 
number of clubs depending on who was playing there. Max's was easier 
because we all ate and drank for free there. Later on there were bigger 
clubs like Peppermint Lounge, the Cat Club, Danceteria and Area and others 
but they were more crowded and more like concert halls. In Max;s and 
CBGBs we could go and shoot up in the bathrooms and Tommy Dean, the 
owner of Max's would often give us lines of coke from his stash. I used to 
see the Dolls at the Mercer Arts Center before the thing collapsed. I used to 
go to Studio 54 sometimes but it wasn't really a punk crowd, more like gay 
drugged out high society. 










SR: Did all the heroin use ever put the heartbreakers into jeopardy of the band 
crumbling? 

WL: That might have been the main factor causing the HBs to collapse but there were 
other issues as well. If LAMF had sold better then we might have stayed together for 
more tours and albums because there would have been more cash to do so. We were 
all strung out by then butferry was on Methadone.se could do without Heroin for - 
longer periods. None of us could do gigs unless we had something that day to get us 
high or straight if you will. But it could have been managed the same way we managed 
the tours before and after LAMF was released - the record company was financing 
everything in the hope of recouping it in record sales and concert cash. In any case, 
Johnny also had people whispering in his ear that he could make much more cash by 
going solo and didn't need a band - he could just hire backup musicians. Johnny loved 
that idea because he's had more drug money and would have his way in all matters 
musical. It didn t quite work out as he envisioned either. John was out of control by 
then anyway and getting steadily worse. 

SR: What was it like being in a band with Johnny Thunders Genzale? 

WL: In the beginning it was great. I'd known Johnny from a distance from way back in 
the 60s when I would see him at just about every concert I went to in NYC at the 
Fillmore East and Madison Sq, Garden and other venues. I'd always see him and he'd 
see me but we never spoke. Then when I first saw the NY Dolls I knew again it was him. 
I finally spoke with him when I was in the Demons and we shared rehearsal space with 
the Dolls. John was good to play with but it was always a constant battle on stage to 
make sure he didn't drown me out because he always wanted to be the loudest thing in 
the room. We'd both pull all sorts of tricks to make sure our amp was louder than the 
other's. We'd have fun making fun of each other in our stage banter between songs. 
John could also be a pain in the ass and start demanding stuff - Jerry could always get 
him under control when he started getting really bad. Being in a band is like being 
married to 3 different people that you are NOT in love with. You spend all that time 
together and everyone starts getting on each others nerves time and again. Factions 
also build up - one week it would be Jerry and me against Johnny, then it would be 
Jerry and John against me etc. Billy would go with whichever side won the battle. I 
thought it was bad in the Heartbreakers but after playing and recording those Ramones 
albums with them found that they were 10 times worse than the Heartbreakers. 










SR: What kind of trouble did you and Jerry Nolan raise? 

WL: Not sure what you mean by this. Jerry and I were fairly good friends but 
he was a little wacky at times like the rest of us. He had a somewhat bipolar 
type of personality - some days he was constantly laughing and was your 
best friend and on others he would barely look at you - I'm not sure if it was 
because of drugs but usually when we were on the hunt to cop another 
batch he was always in his best moods. We didn't raise any sort of "trouble" 
that I can think to talk about apart from the fact that, like I was mentioning 
earlier, factions would develop in the band at times and on some days he'd 
be on your side and on others against you. Other than that we got along 
great musically -1 usually wrote most of the lyrics for his songs and that's 
why we became a sort of songwriting team. 

SR: What was the worst Heartbreakers show to you? 

WL: Probably one of the ones at Irving Plaza in NYC when, as I mentioned 
earlier, Johnny was unconscious before the show in the dressing room and 
we went on without him. Earlier he had been walking up and down the 
waiting line outside the club asking people on the line to give him drugs. 
Many only too willingly complied and they dropped all sorts of pills and 
powders into his eagerly awaiting hands. He would just eat them as they 
gave them to him not knowing what sort of pills they were. Don't know how 
he never died from that but in any case we started the show without him 
and he managed to stumble up onto the stage by the end of the 2 nd song. 
Unfortunately he was still totally out of it and kept playing the same song 
over and over even when we started different ones. We finally pulled the 
plug on his amplifier and just finished the show with him wandering around 
the stage playing silently and mumbling into the mic in between songs. He 
didn't really fuck the show up that much because he was unplugged but the 
sound wasn't as good without his guitar. There were a few other dud shows 
in the early days when we played a weekend in Cleveland when Hell was still 
in the band. Hardly anyone showed up and we all felt lousy because there 
wasn't enough drugs in the city that we could find. 







SR: What was your band the demons like? 

WL: I never really liked the band - the singer, Elliot Kidd, was the leader 
and he wanted everything his way. We all got along fairly well and I got 
to play my first song written song (Flight) with them but the music was 
pretty run of the mill and I was more than happy to get out of them. I 
was only in them for about 6 months or so until I joined the 
heartbreakers. The best thing about being in the Demons was that I 
probably never would have met Johnny and Jerry without them 
because Elliot was friends with the Dolls and used to sell drugs to them 
so we were sharing the same rehearsal loft for a few months before 
they broke up. They did manage to release a studio album but that 
was after I left and I didn't play on any of it. 

SR: How did you join the Blessed? 

WL: They were a local band that was attracting tons of attention 
because they were all 16-18 years old and they were really funny if not 
very professional. I used to go see them play at Max's a lot and they all 
sort of looked up to me as well. All the Warhol and Studio 54 gay 
celebrities were flocking to their shows because they were sort of cute 
punk pretty boys. Francesco Scavullo was photographing them and they 
were in quite a few pop and fashion magazines. When they had a fight 
and their guitar player, Nick Petty, left in a huff their manager called me 
up and asked if I'd do a gig with them that was booked for the coming 
weekend and they had no guitar player. At the risk of being accused of 
molesting young boys (I think I was accused anyway) I eagerly said yes 
and we rehearsed a few times and pulled off the show. I was in NYC for 
a few months before going back to the UK and the HB breakup so I 
played a few more gigs with them and again when I came back. The 
shows were really fun and the audiences were totally nuts. We actually 
recorded a single at my friends studio. Then I had to leave a year or so 
later and got them another guitar player. Their 15 minutes of fame had 
unfortunately expired and so they just drifted from there until the final 
dissolution. Some of them went on to other bands and others just 
faded away. 






SR: Would you say that Richard hells ego didn't work out when you were in 
the heartbreakers with him? 

WL: Yes - Hell was alright in the beginning and we all got along fairly well. 
However his background was poetry and he always said he really wanted to 
be a poet but only joined a rock band because no one read poetry anymore 
and the only way to get his poetry out there was to put it in music. He had 
some good ideas in the early days like Blank Generation and You Gotta Lose. 
When I came in with the music to One Track Mind he insisted that he had to 
write the lyrics and sing the song which sort of pissed me off - he never even 
asked. Finally during one rehearsal he starts telling everyone that he has to 
do most of the singing in the band - John could sing one or 2 songs a set and 
I might get to sing one once every 5 shows if I was lucky. John just walked 
out on the spot and we followed a little while later. Hell really thought he 
was the only creative source in the band. He was never really a rocker 
anyway-just a beatnik. 

SR: Did you ever get in between Nolan and Thunders fighting backstage? 

WL: That never really happened. Jerry never really got into screaming fights 
like Johnny would. If he was pissed he’d say something or let you know it in 
subtle ways. He however was the only one who could shut Johnny up during 
one of his rants. He’d just walk up to John and say "you want a punch in the 
face?" John would look dumb for a second and just say - "No" rather 
meekly and then shut up for a while. However Jerry didn't do this that often 
so John would get out of control a lot. As I mentioned before, Jerry would 
join with me against John in any musical decisions or band directions 
whenever we were on the same side just as he would support John on days 
he was pissed at me. Round and round we went. Jerry was one of the best 
natural drummers I ever played with - the guy never practiced but could 
always come up with the perfect beat to any song. 







SR: How did the Waldo's form? 

WL: After the HBs broke up and I got back to NYC I had to start 
something musical or I'd end up killing myself. I started the Hurricanes 
with Rath and Barry Ryan and I think Billy Rogers on drums. That lasted 
6 months or a year or so just playing in NYC. Then I started the Heros 
with my brother Richie on guitar and Barry Apfel on bass and I'm not 
sure who else on drums - probably Billy again but I really forget. That 
didn't really go anywhere so after a short break I started the first 
Waldos in about 1984 - not sure of the year. Charlie Sox on drums, JF 
on guitar and some bass player whose name I forgot. That was going a 
little bit better than the earlier versions but then the bass player left 
around 1988 and we finally got Tony Coiro who I had known for years 
but never had a real band with. (He also used to do Heartbreaker gigs 
with us when Billy disappeared in the mid 80s). This band was a lot 
better and after JF left around 1991 we got Joey Pinter on guitar (after a 
short stint with guitarist Matt Langone) who used to play years earlier 
with Tony in a band called the Knots. With this lineup we finally started 
to sound like something and we first did a single in 1992 and finally the 
Waldos album in 1993. In the meantime, Charlie the drummer had died 
around that time before we started the album so we got drummer Jeff 
West who did the album with us. The album came out great and I really 
was proud of it. Tony was a great plus because he was the one who did 
the most work on it staying late with the producer after everyone was 
gone doing the overdubs and getting the guest stars. Finally Tony died 
of liver cancer in 1995 - At this time I was really getting sick of people 
dying on me so was just about ready to retire from music - my Wall st. 
career was taking off (I had finally gotten off drugs in early 1988) so I 
was making a ton of money and spending a lot of time in the office and 
didn't really need all the grief of a rock band. Joey had gone back on the 
booze and was out of the band and ended up in jail for a few years and 
Jeff didn't want to do live gigs anymore. Finally these 2 Japanese guys I 
became friends with (they were in an all Japanese band called Hip Nips) 
asked me if they could play in a band with me - they also had drummer 
Joe Rizzo who I had known for years ready to join. I said ok we'll try it 
for a bit and see. Here we are 21 years later still seeing if it works and 
working on a new album. 






SR: What does rock n’ roll mean to you? 

WL: Well it was really the first thing that I got really carried away with when 
I was a teenager growing up in the 60s. I mean I loved sports and stuff 
before that but when the Beatles and the Stones hit the airwaves everything 
changed for me - it was incredible and the music really caught me inside. 
Add to that all the controversy and lifestyle stuff and it became a new 
alternative for life so to speak. I wasn't even playing guitar by that point and 
I was still totally submerged in the music. I didn't really think of it as a 
career option at that point but later on after I started my first band, 
Bloodbath, in college doing stones and bowie and zeppelin covers the 
possibility began to arise in my field of vision. Nevertheless I still had to get 
a job after college and start making money if I wanted to grow up. All that 
happened but I was still playing and changing bands until final the Dolls 
happened then the Demons and finally the Heartbreakers. Chris Stein from 
Blondie called me the punk Rookie of the Year in 1975 because I came from 
nowhere to one of the best bands in NYC in a matter of months. From there 
it was on to the UK and the Anarchy tour and all the rest. My favorite 
moment was right after the Anarchy tour when I had returned to the US and 
was back at my job as a chemist for the FDA in their Brooklyn labs. We had 
just gotten signed in the UK and had to go back there to start recording. I 
walked into my boss's office and said my happy farewell to all of them. So 
Rock has really been the vein thru which a big part of my life has flowed. 

SR: What's next for the Waldos and Walture Lure? 

WL: Well we are finally starting to do a new album - it's been 23 years since 
the last Waldos album so our creativity juices have been rather stagnant. 

My fault probably. We r still going thru which material to use - something 
old, something new, something borrowed and something blue. All of it. I'm 
also supposed to be doing a Japanese tour with Sylvain's band and my band 
sometime in late june or early July. Probably out the west coast as well in 
mid July. Then the UK in October. 

SR: If you can say one thing to Johnny Thunders again, what would it be? 

WL: God knows, probably something like" put away the drugs and come 
back down to earth and get back to work" or just "in spite of you being a 
world class pain in the ass, I really do sort of miss you!" 





SR: How did you start working on Wall Street? 

WL: Ok - it was around 1980 - 81 and I was flat broke, living with 
various friends or family and still strung out. My younger brother was 
in the same condition. My Father used to work as a branch bank 
manager before he retired in 1976 so he knew this guy he used to work 
with that was doing consulting work for a computer company that went 
into major banks and handled their accounting and transfer duties on 
mergers and corporate takeovers. In any case, for mergers and 
buyouts, people would have to send their stock certificates into the 
bank that was handling the deal so they could be exchanged for 
whatever the new company was offering for the stock - either cash or 
stock or a combination and maybe bonds as well. So he got his friend 
to hire me and my brother on an hourly basis to go in and basically add 
up a bunch of stock certificates and keep track of who was supposed to 
get what. Their systems would then input the info with data entry 
people. We'd work for a couple of weeks at a time and then be off for a 
little while. This was my introduction to finance and it started to seem 
interesting after the initial shock. They finally hired me full time and I 
was doing fairly well if only in a small part of the finance world - 
corporate reorganizations as they are known as. I never knew anything 
about money other than the fact that I liked to spend it and always 
wanted more of it. Of course, I was still strung out thru all of this so I'd 
disappear sometimes for an hour or 2 during lunch to try and score 
something to keep my act together. Finally in 1986 I decided to jump 
to a real brokerage firm rather than just be a bean counter for a 
computer firm. Back then Wall street was hot and there were tons of 
job openings if you had half a brain - so I made the switch but stayed in 
the Corp Actions area of the new firm. Now I really started seeing how 
Wall st worked and the plumbing that made all then cash and securities 
flow daily for millions of transactions. 







CONTINUED .Computers were only starting to become standard desktop 

equipment then - my whole dept, had only one terminal that we shared. 

I was also seeing that there were huge areas of operations that I knew 
nothing about and was slowly learning. On the other hand, I went out to 
lunch one day in 1987 and ended up not coming back to the office for 3 days 
because I got busted by the cops trying to cop some dope and spent 3 days 
in jail. Incredibly enough my job swallowed my story about a family crisis 
and didn't fire me -1 also only got a fine and not a misdemeanor drug 
conviction so it never popped up on my police record in later years. This was 
September 1987 so I went on for another 8 months still strung out until I 
finally stopped for good in May 1988. Never again did I shoot up drugs. My 
brother was working for a different firm and he stopped at the same time 
but a few years later drifted back into it and died of it in 1997. So after I 
stopped using was when my career really started to take off as I had a boss 
who liked me and who'd been around the Street for 30 years. He taught me 
all the stuff he knew and by 1996 I was a vice president in charge of 125 
people and running the whole operation. Quite amazing considering where 
I came from. In any case, that company was taken over by a bank in 1999 
and then they started whacking VPs and everyone else so by 20011 was laid 
off with a year's severance. After a year I ended up at an asset mgmt. firm 
which got taken over by Lehman Bros in 2004. Lehman exploded in 2008 
and the firm bought itself back from the bankrupt Lehman and that's where 
I retired from last year. People from my job used to come to Waldos shows 
and say - Look that's my boss onstage - Go figure! My closet was like Dr 
Jekyll and Mr Hyde - one side was all business clothes and the other was 
punk rock stage clothes. 
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Oi! Oil Oi!, West Ham, the East End, and boxing are some things to 
come to mind when you mention the Cockney Rejects. The third 
would be they are the best Oi! band ever that well, started it all. 
LEGENDS and still kicking down that wall with their boots and harries 
on. Formed in the East End, in 1978, they sang about REAL problems in 
their everyday life; police harassment, gang fights, and football! I 
mean the Cockney Rejects coined the word Oi! with their song "Oi! Oi! 
Oi!" and started it all and set the standard! They've been banned 
from Top of the Pops, started a riot named "Battle of Birginham" ( 
that resulted in serious criminal charges and ended the band), and 
rose to the top in life through their music and boxing...showing that 
they can't be beaten!!!! The band arose from the ashes in 2000 and 
were on the streets againllU They've been going strong ever since and 
ready to ruck! I'm beyond honored to have them in the zine and 
interviewed Micky Geggus. RIP Tony Van Frater. Met him once and he 
was a good man. So get your Doc Martins on and run down the 
backstreets with the Cockney Rejects..Oi! Oi! Oi! 

SR: So, who named the band Cockney Rejects and why? 

MG: Simple. I had in mind 'The Rejects' and Jeff simply said 'Well, we're 
Cockneys, ain't we? And no fucker gives us a break, so how about the 
Cockney Rejects? 






SR: How hard was living in the East End in the times around when the band 
began? 

MG: Tough place was the old manor. Very violent- some of the things i've 
seen in boozers from a very young age would make your hair stand on end. 
We never had fuck all coming from such a big family, but to be honest nor 
did anyone else, so we didn't know any different really and made our 
entertainment on the streets. Being a part of the East End boxing fraternity 
was great, also...just like being in a big extended family, as was the case with 
West Ham. 

SR: How does it feel to name the Oi! music genre alone by having a song 
called "Oi! Oi! OI!" and having a huge part in starting a sub-culture? 

MG: I'm comfortable with it as long as the original message- We're all in this 
together- doesn't get twisted or abused. I also think that the new Oi bands 
should try to take it a step forward instead of looking exclusively to the past 
so that the music doesn't stagnate and can evolve into something new and 
fresh. 

SR: Where was the first Cockney Rejects show ever? 

MG: First show was the Bridgehouse, Canning Town in 1979. 

SR: Who was "Bad Man" exactly about? 

MG: 'Bad Man' wasn't about any of the real nasty fuckers on our manor- it 
was more about the type of people everybody knows, those with no moral 
compass and no principals, the ponces, housebreakers, grasses and those 
who stole from their own and such. None of us would give shit like that the 
time of day. 

SR: Does being in a band with your brother make things easier or harder? 

MG: Creatively, it's brilliant, we're on the same wavelength and can 
communicate whilst writing effortlessly. We have our rows, as all family 
does and sometimes it can be exasperating especially when on the road for 
long periods (which we won't be from now on) but i wouldn't swap the 
geezer for the world! 
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SR: Did anyone in particular start most of the fights at gigs? 

MG: Everyone's gonna blame everyone else on this one, but the truth is 
that we were always provoked in some way, and wether or not we 
asked for that by being such flash bastards is open to question. The 
truth is, me, Jeff and Vin (and pretty much the whole crew) had hair 
trigger tempers so it was probably inevitable. 

SR: Did any band give you competition in the early days? 

MG: Not in my view. We never paid much attention to what anyone 
else was doing, plus all the Oi bands came along quite a bit after us so 
we really didn't have any contemparies. 

SR: What age did you start boxing? 

MG: When I was Fourteen. Jeff started at about Ten! 

SR: Have you ever had a ruck with any other bands? 

MG: No. 






SR: Who wrote, "On the Streets Again?" 

MG: I wrote most of the lyrics to that if my memory serves me right. 

SR: What did you think of the movie East End Babylon? 

MG: I think that Richard got it right. I wanted to tell a story of the place that 
made me, North of the river, East of the tower, through the eyes of the 
band. One old east End face told me while we were making it 'Get it right 
Mickey boy. Do us all proud' And i was chuffed to bits when i looked up at a 
cinema screening and saw him and his firm smiling like Cheshire cats whilst 
giving me the big thumbs up. 

SR: Are there still a lot of skins in the East End these days? 

MG: I don't see any. What people have is a misconception that somehow the 
band were skins, which we never were. 

SR: Did punks and skins get along at Cockney Reject shows? 

MG: There were a couple of occasions (at the Electric Ballroom in 1980) 
when we had to intervene quite severely to stop skins beating up punks, but 
by and large they seemed to get along. Nowadays they’re reading from the 
same scriptl Everybody just has a ball, and that's just the way we like it! 












SR: Does having a working class background easily write the story of Oil? 
MG: I guess it helps, but I can't really answer that as the origins came 
from us so I think it should come from others who have had a chance to 
observe it from afar. Is it a working class thing? You bet it is. But it ain't 
exclusive. Anyone's welcome. 

SR: .What are your plans going forward with the Cockney Rejects? 

MG: Well as everyone knows by now we tragically lost our beloved Tony 
Van Frater last October, after which i called it a day. But after much soul 
searching and wonderful encouragement from our brilliant supporters, 
we decided that there was only one way forward- to get the original 
lineup back. So from now on, Jeff, Vince, Lainey and myself will be 
playing one off festivals in the UK and abroad. The final thing we ever 
recorded , the 'It's Gonna kick Off' EP will be out in April (check out the 
offers on www.pledgemusic.com/cockneyrejects) So we'll see ya on the 
road soon! 

SR: Last words? 

MG: COME ON YOU FUCKING IRONS!!!! 






THE SPECIALS 



Listen up all you Rudeboys!!!! The original Rudeboy Neville Staple is iconic 
as ever and embodies two-tone and SKA like no other. The Specials are the 
best band to combine rocksteady, SKA, and a punk attitude that really gave 
the band an edge. The Specials are one of the greatest bands that have 
ever existed. Neville's singing and voice really gave the Specials what it 
needed when he joined and brought something "special" to the table. 
Neville has been going full on with his solo band and his newest album 1 
Ska Crazy 1 is a smash hit. Everything he touches is gold!!! It's that Original 
Rudeboy sound! Get your pork pie on and pick it up, pick it up, pick it 
up!!!!! 







SR: How did you first become a Rudeboy and how did SKA come about for 
you? 

NS: My dad was the one who first labelled me as a rudeboy. He would say 'why 
you so rude boy', or 'him tink (think) him rude'. He was referring to me being a 
pain in the neck and always finding a way around his strict ways and beatings. 

It was a title given to the youths back in Jamaica, who were troublesome and 
gangster like, but later on, it was more about the style of clothes, the music 
taste and the attitude. This also coincided with the music scene from Jamaica, 
with early bluebeat, rocksteady and ska played at home. So I grew up on the 
stuff. 

SR: What was the sound system scene all about and your crew 
called the "Jah Baddis"? 

NS: As a teen and a troublesome rudeboy (hehe), I left home early at 15, well 
my dad decided I was too much man to have at home, so told me it was best if 
I left, so I did. I then hung out with my older cousin who had a sound system 
called the Messenger. After travelling about and dj'ing and toasting with him 
and friends, including my long-term best friend Trevor Evans (The former 
Specials' roadie and DJ). We then started to build our own system up and 
called it Jah Baddis, because we was the baddest rudeboys in town! (Hehe) 

SR: How did you adapt to life in Coventry and the UK coming from Jamaica? 
NS: When I first arrived, it snowed and I didn't understand it. I had never seen 
it before. So I ran about in it playing for ages and got chilblains. Raatid, that 
hurt bad. Never did that again. I also was bemused with a girl at school's blond 
hair and spent half of the lessens, touching and and messing with it. Again, I 
wasn't used to it. I made friends easily and had to learn to fight hard from a 
young age. I guess my dad's beatings made me a tough little bastard (can I say 
that? Ah shit, too late). I was also quick and clever at obtaining nice things, so 
other kids looked up to me. My cheeky, don't give a raas attitude and sweet 
ways with the girls, made me popular. 

SR: What fueled most of the violence by skins in the early days of the Specials 
inspiring, "Concrete Jungle?" 

NS: I guess it was due to the increase in National Front membership at that 
time. Things were tough. There was a recession on and there was no real 
future focus for the youth. With high unemployment and a lot of depressed 
people, it was as easy then as it is now, to blame immigrants or anyone that 
didn't quite fit in. People forget that the state of any country is down to the 
people who run it, the Government. Whether you're born here or come here, 
you can only do what the system allows you to do. A lot of the skins were great 
guys, who embraced Jamaican music, but there was also a lot of them who 
wanted to hit out at the system, but they were hitting out at the wrong people. 
Concrete Jungle covered all angles of in-fighting. Even the bank holiday mods 
and rockers fighting, just because they had different tastes and styles. It was 
about survival on the streets. 




SR: How many Rudeboys were in UK in the 70's? 

NS: Who knows. Many skinheads and mods became rudeboys, especially 
those who wanted to embrace the whole 'black and white unite' stance. It 
meant you could enjoy the same music and clothing style, but without the 
controversy. We brought both styles together, which was based on the early 
rudeboys from Jamaica. Even Walt Jabsco was based on the early style of 
Peter Tosh. 

SR: How was it to roadie for the Specials on a show with the legendary 
Clash and later working with Mick Jones? 

NS: They were great times. Really great times. I loved the Clash and Mick 
Jones was a great guy. I used to hang out with him. He was definitely a punk 
rudeboy and so easy to get on with. Great times! 

SR: What inspired the song, "Gangsters?" 

NS: Gangsters was inspired by Bernie Rhodes, our manager at the time and 
his style of management. He managed the band with a tough regime and he 
always knew best, or so he thought. He had gangster like ways and was 
rough and tough to deal with. 

SR: Where was the video for "Ghost Town" filmed? 

NS: A lot of people thought Ghost Town was filmed in Coventry but it was 
actually filmed in the city area of London, mostly around Cheapside. We 
filmed it in the early hours of the morning when it was quiet and the 
businesses were all closed. 
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SR: Where did you hang out mostly when not playing gigs? 

NS: I mostly hung out in Coventry with my long-time best friend, Trevor 
Evans, who was a roadie then later a DJ for the Specials. Later on, I 
moved to London for a while and hung out at Ladbroke Grove's frontline, 
as well as Camden areas. 

SR: Was "A Message to you Rudy" written by you and influenced by the 
criminal aspect of the rudeboy way of life? 

NS: 'A Message To You Rudy' was actually a cover of 'Rudy, A Message To 
You' by Dandy Livingstone in the 1960's. It fitted perfect with what we 
wanted to say in the 1970's. It was basically a message to the youths to 
fix up and get a life. Robbing, fighting and causing trouble wasn't the 
way. You'd end up in Jail. Rico Rodriguez played awesome trombone on 
that track and I later met, became friends with and performed with 
Dandy, at my wife's 'Skamouth' festival (his first live performance in 42 
years), where he told me that Rico also played on his original track. 

SR: Did you the Rudeboys ever clash with the Skinheads? 

NS: We had some really cool skinhead mates but always clashed with the 
racist ones. Fighting them was almost a daily ritual at one point. The 
song 'Why' was about Lynval getting beaten within an inch of his life, by 
skinheads when he left a night club. I wrote in my biography about how 
we went to avenge his beating. Dark times. Things were really bad then, 
so you had to be a tough bastard to survive. I was a survivor and even 
fought some of the guys at gigs. I would jump off the stage into the pit 
and lash out at the 'sieg heiling' National Front skins. Why the fuck they 
bothered to waste money on a gig ticket, dance around and then turn it 
into a Nazi punch up, was beyond me. Didn't make no sense. But I wasn't 
gonna be insulted and threatened. Fuck that! We set a bunch of them up 
at the infamous 'Primrose Hill Massacre' in Coventry, where it all ended 
up in a bloodbath and borstal. I still see the guys we fucked up and we 
laugh about it now. 







SR: Why did the Specials eventually call it quits? 

NS: We all quit following differences of opinions. Jerry had a new vision of 
where he wanted to take the band and most of us were not up for it, so 
went on to other projects. I had a laugh with the Fun Boy Three for a while. 
That was a funny period of my career. Just went with the flow. We also 
helped to bring Bananarama to the charts. Great bunch of girls. 

SR: Ben Sherman or Fred Perry? 

NS: I like both but tend to wear more Ben Sherman (and similar) button 
down shirts. They look super cool with my Merc suits. My wife's a Ben 
Sherman addict! 

SR: What made you write an autobiography? 

NS: After the early days of The Specials (and the funny days of the Fun Boy 
Three), I did some artist management, had my own label and production 
work. I then went on to have a super career in the states, working with 
bands like Rancid, No Doubt and Unwritten Law (and loads of others). I 
toured all over and many of these guys were my support. I also worked on 
music for films. I then went on to doing many reunions with former 2Tone 
Records friends, like Ranking Roger, Roddy Byers and other Specials 
members, then later on, Pauline Black. I've been Specials 2, Special Beat. 
Neville Staple and the Hitmen and lots of other collaborations. So I was 
approached by a publishing company who felt that I had, had a great and 
varied career and early life (home beatings, street fighting, borstal, Sound 
System Dj/Toaster - then on to the fame of The Specials), so they convinced 
me to do a bio. Tony McMahon helped me and was brilliant and Pete 
Waterman did a great foreword, due to our friendship history - long before 
the Specials and before he made his name in pop music. 








SR: Why did you form the Neville Staple Band after you went solo? 

NS: I have never not had a band so it was a natural thing to do, when I 
returned to the UK from the states, back in 2003/4.1 still loved the 
scene, loved the music and was getting called up constantly to do 
shows. I have never stopped doing my own tours, even when The 
Specials reformed in 2009,1 still continued to do my own shows too. It 
is more fun and less rigid with my own band. We play to the crowd as 
opposed to playing exactly like the recorded songs, plus everyone can 
have a say on how things are done. My wife now manages the band and 
is brilliant, plus I have an awesome 'hands-on' agent. I get to play huge 
stages one day, then a smaller bar another day, which means I can 
reach so many different fans, even in small towns. I love it! 

SR: What's next for the Neville Staple Band? 

NS: I have a brand new album due out any day now, which I am really 
looking forward to releasing, along with production work I have been 
involved in with my wife Christine 'Sugary Staple', who is a 
singer/songwriter and also has her own new album due out. I'm her 
producer and feature on some of her tracks, but we also do a lot of co¬ 
writing together. I have some television projects coming up, a year of 
touring with my band across the UK and overseas, plus some very 
special collaborations coming up, with new artists and legendary artists. 
Keep an eye out for those! 

SR: Last words? 

NS: Just like to say, rest in peace to both Rico and John Bradbury; and 
that I wish the rest of the Specials guys well on their tour later this year. 
Many fans keep asking if I will be touring with them, but I made it clear 
a long time ago, that unless they resolve their differences with Jerry, so 
that the whole band can be together again, with an equal say, then it's 
not for me. I'll just stay originally rude! Hehe! 





ROB ASTON 

OF THE TRANSPLANTS AND 
DEATH MARCH 



Rob Aston aka Skinhead Rob is a master vocalist that takes on all genres of 
music. He can rhyme, scream D-beat and hardcore with a style that's 
unique and leaves your ears bleeding. His smooth voice shows his talent 
with his bands the Transplants, Death March, and now Zerstoren!!!!!! 
Everything Rob touches is gold. No bullshit. His voice will put you in a 
chokehold, chew you up and spit you out! ...in a good way. I'm honored to 

have him. Ladies and gentlemen.Rob Aston. 

SR: What inspired you to form Death March? 

RA: A few years ago I kinda just put the word out there that I wanted to start 
a D-Beat band. Jimmy, our drummer, hit me up and said he and his brother 
Freddy were writing music. They sent me the stuff they were working on and 
I wrote to it and we've been at it ever since. 

SR: Does Los Angeles feed your rage for Death March songs? 

RA: Yeah because that's where l/we live, but it's not limited to just LA. 
There's fucked up shit happening all around the world. I also write about 
personal problems too. Things like addiction, loss, sucking at life, etc. 














SR: What does it take to scream like that, not many people could pull 
that off? 

RA: Haha. It just happens I guess. Nothing special. No warming up 
before shows or recording. I've never learned how to do that and I don't 
think I want to. 

SR: Do you think there is any hope for humanity left? 

RA: Humans continue to ruin everything. The environment, the animals, 
each other, the whole planet. And for what? Money and power? People 
are fucked. For the most part, that is. I will occasionally meet someone 
or see something happening that lets me know that all hope is not lost, 
but it's few and far between. 

SR: Top three favorite D-beat punk bands? 

RA: Ah fuck man! That's a tough one. Discharge, Disfear, and Auktion 
are definitely up there. 

SR: What kind of people roll out to the shows? 

RA: We're lucky in the sense that we get different people who check us 
out. Punks, skins, psychos, even some normal people. 

SR: How did you create the art for A Different War's lyric book? 

RA: I've always been a fan of lyric books inside of albums. Album 
artwork and packaging is just as important to me as the music itself. 

And just as much fun, if not more, to create. I wanted each song to have 
a visual to go with it. Something to help drive the point home. I don't 
know how to do anything on computers, so I still make photocopies and 
use scissors and tape. 

SR: What message is Death March saying to the world? 

RA: We are doomed. 

SR: What's next for Death March? 

RA: We have a split 7 inch with Druglords Of The Avenues that's getting 
pressed up as we do this interview. We're also working on our second 
full length album. Playing shows here and there in California. We'd like 
to tour at some point. We don't get outta town very much. 




SR: What hip-hop groups were you listening to growing up that influenced 
your style (which is nice and mean!) ? 

RA: I was born in 1976, so as a kid I was listening to all the early stuff that 
still holds up to this day. A lot of Whodini and Run DMC. Then things got a 
bit more heavy and even better with Ice T, N WA, Boo Yaa Tribe, Public 
Enemy, Cypress Hill, Mac Dre, Geto Boys, UGK, etc. Although they are two 
entirely different types of music, I've always seen the similarities between 
hip hop and punk rock. 

SR: When writing Transplants songs, do you write a verse first and show it 
to Tim? What's the writing process...how do you and Tim come up with 
lyrics? 

RA: With Transplants, we usually get together and just start throwing ideas 
out there. Most of the time it will start with a rhythm that Tim and Trav 
come up with and then me or Tim or both of us will think of a hook and then 
write verses based off that so we're on the same page. I usually wait to hear 
the music before I write lyrics. I know lots of singers who have notebooks full 
of lyrics but I don't really work like that. I've always felt I'd be taking a short 
cut if I tried to fit words I'd already written into a song I'd never heard 
before. No offense to anyone's writing or recording approach, I'm just not 
that talented I guess. 

SR: What are the songs "Down in Oakland" and "One Seventeen" about? 

RA: I guess "Down In Oakland" is about just that. I think I sat that one 
out. Haven't really listened to that album since we finished it. "One 
Seventeen" got its name because it was song number 117 we worked on. 
When we were writing that first album, we went through a shitload of 
ideas. 







SR: What was playing with Slash like? 

RA: Surreal. That shit was crazy. He showed up to Trav's studio, by 
himself, and was kool as fuck. Said he really liked the song, asked to 
hear it once more, then he proceeded to do his thing. His first take was 
flawless, but he wanted to do it again. I wondered how he was going to 
beat what he just recorded, but he sure did. Thank you's were 
exchanged and then he took off. We were pretty much all in shock and 
were asking each other if that really just happened. I started looking 
around on the floor to hopefully find a pick he had dropped. 

Hahaha. No such luck. A few months after we recorded 

"Saturday Night" he hit us up to play it with him at a fund raiser for his 

kid's school. Pretty rad. 

SR: What does the Transplants gas mask logo stand for? 

RA: To me, it stands for surviving the madness. Mr. Cartoon drew the 
mask and our font. I was a huge fan of his work even before I knew him, 
and I knew he was the man for the job. 

SR: How was working with Sen Dog on the track, "Not Today?" 

RA: Sen is awesome. One of my favorite people to be around. I grew up 
listening to Cypress Hill and since then I've worked with Sen, Muggs, 
and B Real on various songs and projects. Soul Assassins all day. 



TRANSPLANTS WITH SLASH 






SR: Is it ever hard to keep up with Travis's drumming? 

RA: I don't have a problem keeping up with his drumming, but sometimes I 
find myself paying TOO MUCH attention to it. Like I'll just stop singing and 
watch him do his thing. Oh well. 

SR: What's your favorite song to do off of "In a Warzone?" 

RA: I like doing "Silence" live. That's a fun one. It tends to get things going. 

SR: Transplants writing any new songs? 

RA: Not at the moment. We have this covers album that we need to put 
out. It'd be nice to finally release that so we can write another album of our 
own material. 














SR: What is your new band Zerstoren like featuring members of 
Nausea and what do you guys have planned? 

RA: Zerstoren is me, Meghan Mattox, Roy Mayorga, John John Jesse, 
and Vic Venom. Roy, John, and Vic were all in Nausea. Meghan is in 
Naked Aggression and a bunch of other bands. We don't get to record 
as much as we'd like to since John John and Vic both live in the east 
coast but we've recorded a few songs so far. Super heavy, crusty, 
hardcore punk. 

SR: Any other bands or solo projects you doing right now? 

RA: Death March, Transplants, and Zerstoren are the only bands I'm in 
for now. I'd like to start a couple others though. I just like writing and 
recording songs. And playing shows of course. I have lots of song ideas 
but I don't know how to play any instruments. Maybe that's why I draw 
and paint a lot. To possibly get those ideas out in a different way. I 
usually don't save them when I'm done. I realize that might not make 
any sense to a lot of people, and that's ok. Sometimes I get asked to do 
a piece for a gallery or a group art show. Sometimes people will request 
certain stuff for commission or whatever but I'd rather make whatever I 
want and not worry about if someone's gonna like it or if it's 
gonna sell. I think if you have creative energy, you should put it to use. 
But what do I know about anything. To each his/her own. 

SR: Last words? 

DM: Go vegan. 







Hou/tE FYRo 

of tV Blessed/D ^ereratior/Danzig/Ittfcxiea 



Founding member of NYC bands the Blessed and D Generation, Howie Pyro 
aka Howard Kusten is an old school punk. Howie formed NYC's the Blessed 
and later D-Generation with Jesse Malin. He has also played with Joey 
Ramone and almighty Danzig. He was friends with Sid Vicious and there 
when Sid died, tussled with Johnny Thunders and also played with him and 
the legendary Dead Boys. Howie is also a DJ and radio host. He's been 
there, seen it all, played with everyone (including Motorhead according to 
an internet rumor... Howie says "Only in a dream! I wish!" when I 
investigated) and is definitely one of the last OG punk rockers left. Here's 
Howie Pyro. 

SR: How did you get the name Howie Pyro? 

HP: It was early time in those punk years when people were coming up with 
goofy punk names (even though that was a tradition decades old) and it was 
a story about me setting an entire "something" on fire when I was a kid 
(which I won't say here, so I don't get in trouble, haha) that's where my 
name came from! 







SR: How did you start playing music? 

HP: Initially when I was about 12 or 13 I took guitar lessons from this 
wild guy named Mike Pardo who was in a lot of glitter rock bands and 
on the scene back then in the early-mid 70s- later on I wound up 
playing gigs with my band The Blessed and his band Straight Edge 
(which did not stand for not taking drugs or drinking, but for a weapon 
as they had a huge gang following of these pre-punk skinheads from the 
Bronx!)...but really when punk started and I was hanging around the net 
a few other kids that were very young around my age we all just picked 
up instruments and made a band. Our original drums were two hangers 
& a cardboard box! I wish I had that first practice tape! 

SR: What was it like to grow up in the early days of NYC punk? 

HP: It was really really amazing, I really feel like most of us knew 
something special was happening-that history was being made and that 
we were in the middle of it, which is why I saved every scrap of paper 
and e very bit of information because I knew I would want to recall all 
of this at some point later on... 

SR: What was your experience playing with Walter Lure when he 
joined the Blessed? 

HP: Well... Basically from the first minute we chose the name the 
Blessed, we only dreamed that someday we would get to play with the 
Damned and just see the Blessed and the Damned and an 
advertisement, so as we got real popular which we did before & during 
when Walter was in the band, the Damned asked us to play a big 2 
night show at a club called Hurrah's (where the incident with Sid Vicious 
& Patti Smith's brother occurred). This is absolutely the most exciting 
thing that had happened to us at that point and Walter refused to play 
because he said that the road would laugh at him and there is no way 
he would lower himself to open up for that band. We begged and 
begged and pleaded & he just said no way. We were literally crushed. 

So we told The Misfits (or told the club to ask them) & that's how 
they're whole connection happened with The Damned & them going to 
London and all that (culminating in them getting busted & writing the 
song London Dungeon), etc. This was, if not the end, the beginning of 
the end of us & Waldo. 







SR: How did you meet Sid Vicious and what kind of trouble did you guys 
create? 

HP: I initially met Sid through my friend Eileen Polk who was The Blessed's 
manager-she was older than us & on the scene from long before that and 
had been to London & knew everyone there, etc. We were hanging out in 
very small places where if you were in that crowd, there is no way you 
wouldn't come in contact with someone like Sid. Then like anywhere and 
anything ya strike up a friendship if you strike up a friendship! The people 
Sid knew like Johnny Thunders or whoever were my friends so there was 
that trust as well... 

SR: Can you tell me some stories about hanging out at the Chelsea Hotel? 
HP: Sadly most of the stories I can remember from the Chelsea Hotel were 
just about taking drugs and then taking more drugs. And fighting with 
people. And going crazy and getting & taking more drugs! Not very 
interesting is it...our second manager of The Blessed was a Coke dealer so 
we lived with him in the Chelsea Hotel for a while and people like Tom Waits 
and all kinds of wild people were coming into our room day and night- that's 
about the most interesting thing haha. Then our manager committed suicide 
by going to his parent's house on Long Island and blowing himself up in his 
car (in their garage) and taking their house with him...big fun. Ugh. 








SR: "Have any crazy memories about a particular show?" 

HP: Yes. The first time I saw VON LMO play. His drummer was Jim 
Sclavunos, now in Nick cave and the bad seeds and he threw an ax that 
went right into the snare drum between his legs and he got up and ran 
away off the stage in the middle of the song...then Von Lmo pulled out 
knives and started stabbing his guitar till all the strings were gone and 
then grabbed a chainsaw which he revved up and walked directly into 
the packed audience, not stopping for anything. Back in those days at 
max's Kansas City and CBGB's people sat at tables like a nightclub- at 
Max's Kansas City there were long skinny tables starting at the front of 
the stage and going towards the back and he just walked right down the 
middle of the center table with the chainsaw cutting it directly in half 
and knocking everyone's food and drinks on their laps and sending the 
entire audience running for the doors and the rest of us pinned against 
the walls... watching & waiting. Also, there was James Chance finding 
the biggest nastiest scariest biker in the audience & punching his 
girlfriend square in the face & the bloody insanity that ensued...Steel 
Tips were also crazy...with Joe Coleman biting the heads off mice & 
then blowing himself up with 5 mats of firecrackers under his suit 
jacket. 



Von Lmo ON CHAINSAW ca. 1977. Rodolph Grey (right) on guitar. 








SR: I saw Danzig's I Luciferi tour in Pittsburgh and it was the most violent 
show I've ever seen. Do you remember that gig? 

HP: That whole tour was like that, every night... 

SR: What was the scariest thing about NYC in the early days? 

HP: The Lower East Side of Manhattan was a pretty dangerous and scary 
place in those early days, just going to Avenue A was like taking your life in 
your hands. There was Puerto Rican gangs and it was kinda like that movie 
Fort Apache the Bronx with all the gangs, burned-out buildings and hookers 
& everything... 

SR: What bands do you play when you have a DJ gig? 

HP: When I DJ, as on my radio show, I play obscure but very danceable crazy 
rock 'n 1 roll and rhythm and blues records from the 50s and 60s. I try to play 
things that you wouldn't hear any other DJ play though that gets harder and 
harder as people horn in on this stuff. As far as things that are popular I 
guess the closest thing would be something like 96 Tears or certain records 
by Little Richard, stuff like that... In the late 80s and all through the 90s 
before anyone was playing rock 'n' roll records to dance to, at least since the 
70s, I played a lot of punk rock records and 70s rock 'n' roll like Slade & the 
New York Dolls etc. Always original ones on vinyl. I only play 45s nowadays 


Howie and friend cutting longhairs at the Chelsea! 







SR: Best show you have seen at CBGB's? 

HP: That’s a very hard question. The first time I saw The Ramones in 76 
when it was still not massively crowded...when The Damned (and The 
Dead Boys) played. That was the 1st English punk band to play here in 
the states & they were insane. All the Dead Boys shows with all the 
insanity & violence...and ANY of those early Cramps shows which were 
my big favorite... 

SR: What do you currently have going on? 

HP: I have my radio show that’s been going weekly for the last 10 years. 
It’s called Intoxica! and it’s on www.LuxuriaMusic.com...there is an 
archive at www.jellsmayhemsgarage.podomatic.com...The real crazy 
fans of my show get a numbered Intoxica tattoo! Like the ultimate fan 
dub...D Generation just made a new record. I guess there’ll be some 
live shows in my future. I write for Dangerous Minds blog (when I can 
get it together). I DJ constantly all over California & the world...and I 
work on books about pop culture, write liner notes on records, help put 
together compilation LPs...collect movie posters, records, books, toys, 
comics, magazines & a million other things...I’m forgetting a lot of stuff I 
do, but...I watch a LOT of Something Weird Videos! 

SR: Last words? 

HP: Not before I’m about to kick the bucket... 







LENNY MENTAL 


Of the Besmirchers 



Raw, bloody, threating, scary, fast, punk rock hate....Lenny Mental brings 
you a fistful of REAL old school punk rock! Fronting Tucson, Arizona's 
Besmirchers, Lenny brings that threatening energy from long ago that punk 
gave up. He's the last of the gnarly real deal scary punks, that's for sure. 
Lenny has a mesmerizing stage presence and he does some wild stuff. Punk 
rock legends are made of this stuff....most weren't able to survive on this 
caliber. Lenny did and here's his story! 

SR: What year did you get into punk and how did you find it? 

LM: I grew up in a very small town where I think I was considered a punk 
long before I was actually exposed to punk. The greasy hair, cigarette 
smoking, gas huffing deliquent type. A friend turned me on to the first 
Ramones album in 1976.1 fell in love with that record. Then the English thing 
started happening and it just had me by the balls. It was such a great fucking 
time for music. 





SR: Why did you form The Besmirchers and was Useless Pieces of shit 
your first band? 

LM: I didn't form The Besmirchers, I was asked to join. The Besmirchers 
was actually formed by the current drummer and mastermind, PBR 
Destroyer and the original bass player Downtown Dave. And no, The 
Useless Pieces of Shit was actually my third band. My first band was 
called XS Noise (Late 70s Massachusetts). Then I moved to Arizona, 
where I started my second band Civil Death. 

SR: Is it easy to be a punk or skin in Arizona? 

LM: It's never easy being sleazy, Arizona or elsewhere. I can't answer 
for the skinheads. 

SR: How much trouble did you and GG Allin cause together? 

LM: None, we were always very well behaved! 

SR: What movie was used in your video, "That's What you Get?" 

(Great fucking video!) and what live show was used? 

LM: That was a fan video, we had nothing to do with it. Not sure of the 
movie. The live stuff was from one of our early Tucson shows at a now 
defunct club called Vaudeville. 

SR: How easy is it to bleed now on stage? 

LM: Bleeding is easy, getting it to stop can be difficult. 

SR: What do you think of punk now and society? 

LM: Punk is like an old marriage, still going strong but getting kinda 
stale, predictable, and boring. Kinda waiting for someone to do 
something to bring back the passion. You know like a finger in the ass or 
something. Punk needs to get fingered, actually needs to get fisted. But 
you can't really complain without asking yourself, what do I bring to the 
table. 

SR: What pisses you off the most these days? 

LM: "Punks" holding selfie sticks. Kids who don't know what a record is. 
The list is endless. 





SR: Any bands or people out there worthy of a fuck? 

LM: Worthy of a grudge fuck possibly. 

SR: How much violence have you seen in the AZ punk scene? 

LM: Not enough, but I'm trying. 

SR: Craziest thing that YOU think you've done on stage that you would 
never do again? 

LM: Drinking the piss of a deathly ill crust punk girl who has a temperature 
of over 100 degrees, who happens to have the nickname of Rim Job. But 
honestly I'd most likely do it again, given the chance. I haven't really done 
anything that I’ve regretted or anything I'd consider that "crazy". 

SR: What's next for the Besmirchers? 

LM: I really have no fucking idea. 

SR: Last words? 

LM: Fuck someone you hate. 
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